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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 



E<t>HMEPI5 APXAIOAOriKH. JOURNAL OF THE ARCH>EOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS. 1890. No. 4.— A. N. Skias, Epigraphieal 
Studies. The Oortynian Tables of the Laws. New renderings are pro- 
posed and former renderings and interpretations discussed for the follow- 
ing passages : 1. 12, ii. 16, iii. 9, iir. 24, iv. 34, v. 1, v. 22, v. 25, vi. 13, 
VII. 23, VIII. 27, IX. 24-40, x. 48-xi. 6, xi. 4Q.— Smaller Inscriptions 
{Mus. ItaL, II, pp. 593-664). Comparetti's readings and interpretations 
are discussed and corrected in A. v, A. vi, B. ii, C. i, C. ii, and the frag- 
ments 1 and 2. — Inscriptions from the Pythion (Mus. ItaL, ii, pp. 181-252). 
Comparetti's reading of 81, v. 5 is corrected. Professor Milani assigns 
the building in which the tables of the laws were originally inscribed to 
about the end of the fifth century b. c. Kirchhoff assigns the inscription 
itself to the fifth century. Coraparetti assigns the inscriptions from the 
Pythion to the seventh, the tables of the laws to the sixth century. This 
last view is refuted. The Xe^-qTi's and rpiiroSeg mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions from the Pythion are explained as coins. — A. Wilhelm, Decrees from 
Eretria. Two decrees are published. Both are inscribed upon the same 
broken stele of Eretrian marble. The first is a decree of the senate in 
honor of Hegelochos the Tarentine for having helped to free the city. The 
characters of the inscription point to the end of the fifth century b. c. 
Hegelochos was probably commander of the Tarentine ships mentioned 
by Thoukydides viii. 91.2, and doubtless aided the Eretrians in their revolt 
from Athens 411 b. c. The second inscription in honor of Herakleitos a 
Tarentine is somewhat later, but still earlier than any known inscription 
of Eretria except the one for Hegelochos. These inscriptions show a num- 
ber of dialectic forms. — The fragment of an Attic decree CIA, ii. No. 492= 
'Ec^.'Apx-, 1840, No. 378, Rhangab^, Antiq. hell, ii, p. 532 is republished 
with new restorations. It belongs to the year 333/2 b. c. The Eunikos 
mentioned 'E<^.'Apx-, 1891, p. 151, No.2, was already known {CIA,ii, 975) 
as archon b. c. 169/8. The Xenokrates of that inscription is probably the 
one mentioned in the inscription "E^. 'Ap^., 1890, p. 125, ff. v. 30. The 
archon Pelopsofthat inscription belongs to the middle of the second cen- 
tury B. c— D. Philios, Sculptured Works from Eleusis (pis. 10, 11, 12, 13 ; 
supplementary plate ; cut). Plates 10, 11 represent a statue found in Eleusis. 
Both arms are almost entirely gone, but the right arm was evidently raised, 
the left lowered. The left leg is entirely missing, though the lower part 
342 
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of a leg has been found which probably belongs to this figure. The right 
leg below the knee is wanting. The type is that of the London figure 
(Brunn, Denhnaler, 46) and that in the Baracco collection in Rome 
(Kekul6, Idolino, pi. iv. 2, 3). This represents, not a youth putting on 
a garland, but a boy scraping his brow probably with a strigil, and is re- 
garded as a copy of the apoxyomenos of Polykleitos. Plate 12 represents 
a copy of the group still in position in the western pediment of the Par- 
thenon. The figures are both so mutilated as to be of no assistance toward 
the interpretation of the pediment figures. The copy belongs to early 
Roman times, and is not quite exact. Plate IS gives two fragmentary 
groups, each a woman with a child in her lap, probably copies of some of 
the figures of the Erechtheion. — I. Sakkelion, Inscription from the island 
ofLepsia. The inscription merely gives a date by mentioning the stephane- 
phoros and thephrourarchos. — St. A. TS-OUMX^ovbeb, Inscriptions of Athens. 
Three inscriptions. The first, found near the " tower of the winds," is the 
beginning of a decree. The archon is Theophilos, b. c. 261/50. The second, 
from the same place, is a fragment of a report of the irtoXi^Tat in the archon- 
ship of Anaxikrates, b. c. 307/6. The third, found somewhere in Athens, 
is a fragment (31 broken lines) of a decree in honor of some one who had 
been at great expense for the Panathenaia and other public services. The 
date appears to be the fourth or third century b. c. — Sarcophagus from 
Patras (pi. 9). This sculptured sarcophagus (2.10 m. long, 0.96 wide, 0.95 
high), found at Patras, was bought by the archaeological society, and placed 
in the Central Museum. The article to which the plate belongs follows in 
the next number (see below). 

1891. Nos. 1-4. — Che. Tsountas, From Myhenai (pis. 1, 2, 3; three 
cuts). Plate 1 gives plan, front, and details of a tomb excavated at My- 
kenai in 1890. The ceiling slopes in two directions as if formed by a gable- 
roof, and the gables also slope inward. The door-posts and lintels are 
adorned with rosettes in a pattern of waves bordered by straight lines. 
The colors are black, white, and three shades of red. The gable-roof was 
doubtless the common roof of the " Mycenean " race and epoch, the flat roofs 
of the rulers' palaces being adopted from the East. The houses at Mykenai, 
like some of those in Athens, were entered by external stairs leading to 
the second story. Plate 2 represents a part of a silver vessel with relief, a 
statuette similar to that published by Schliemann in Myeenes (p. 64, fig. 12), 
and Tiryns (p. 187, fig. 97), which is here republished after cleansing, a rude 
bronze animal, and a sword. The relief on the silver fragment represents the 
defence of a walled town by slingers, bowmen, and spearmen, of whom the 
last are clothed, most of the others naked. On the walls are women. The 
similar scene described by Hesiod {Shield of Herahles, 237 ff.) is discussed. 
The statuettes probably held spears in their right hands, shields in their 
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left, and may represent Zeus brandishing his thunderbolt and hidden by 
the segis or the cloud. Plate S represents a two-handled jug adorned with 
rings, a fragment of pottery upon which an armed man is painted, two 
fragments with Egyptian hieroglyphs, a fibula, and a utensil shaped like 
a blunt dagger. It is contended that the so-called Mycenean civilization 
was really that of a Hellenic people. Egyptian influence is shown by the 
occurrence of the name of Amenophis III (1440-1400 b. c.) three times 
upon objects found at Mykenai ; but the Hellenic character of the people 
is shown by comparison of " Mycenean " objects with those acknowledged 
to be Hellenic, and by the similarity of the houses at Mykenai to those at 
Athens, and also by the fact that the inhabitants of Mykenai, like the 
early Greeks, ate oysters but not fish, which seems, judging from linguistic 
evidence, to have been true of many Indo-European races. — B. StaeS, 
Statues from Rhamnous (pis. 4, 5, 6, 7; cut). Four statues are published. 
The first three were found in the older temple. One is a colossal draped 
female figure of marble. Both hands are wanting. The inscription states 
that Megakles, a victorious gymnasiarch and choregos in comedy, dedi- 
cated the figure to Themis. The statue is interpreted as Themis, and is 
ascribed to Alexandrian times. The artist was Chairestratos son of Chaire- 
demos, a Rhamnusian.' This statue stood in the sw. {i. e., the rear left- 
hand) corner of the temple. The second figure stood next the first, and 
represents a draped female. The inscription states that Hierokles son of 
Hieropoios, Rhamnusian, dedicated to Themis and Nemesis (the statue of) 
his mother Aristonoe, daughter of Nikokrates a Rhamnusian, priestess of 
Nemesis. The work belongs to Roman times. Before the base of this 
statue was a grave containing lamps and coins of imperial Roman times. 
Possibly the grave of Aristonoe. The third statue stood next the above, 
and therefore in front of the door. It represents a half-draped boy. The 
work is ordinary, attributed to the fifth century b. c. It is dedicated " to 
the goddess who holds this temenos." Apparently, other votive statues stood 
beside this, completing a row across the back of the temple. Apparently, 
there was no " cultus-statue." It is maintained that this temple was sacred 
to Nemesis, not to Themis. The fourth statue published was found with 
parts of three similar ones outside of the temenos of the temples by the road 
leading to the harbor. It represents a youthful, effeminate, draped figure. 
The sculpture extends only to the knees. From there down the marble is 
a square block like a " Hermes " or " term." The figure is interpreted as 
Hermes. The inscription on the pedestal gives a fragmentary dedication 
by gymnesiarchoi and Xa/t7ra8i vtKijo-ai/rcs and the names of 46 Xa^ira8i?<^opoi. 
Other dedicatory inscriptions are given.— B. Staes, Fragments ofaPhei- 
dian Relief (pis. 8, 9). Three female heads, a fragment of a fourth head, 
a horse's head, and six fragments of draped human figures are published. 
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These and other inconsiderable fragments of the same relief were found at 
Rhamnous. The figures, if complete, would be about 30 ins. high. The 
marble is not Attic, perhaps Parian. The fragments belong to the relief 
on base of the statue of Nemesis ascribed to Pheidias and to Agorakritos. 
The writer believes that Agorakritos made the statue and the relief under 
the supervision of Pheidias. The arrangement of the relief (Pans., i. 33.7) 
is discussed. The three female heads are those of Nemesis, Leda, and Helena. 
— B. I. Leonardos, Inscriptions of the Amphiareion (contin.). Twenty- 
seven inscriptions (Nos. 34-60). Ho. 34 contains provisions for insuring 
a proper supply of water for the baths by means of a stone conduit. No. 
S5 provides for borrowing money to build walls, and for honoring with 
proxeny, etc. those who lend the city a talent or more at 10 per cent. No. 
86 is a decree of the Athenian people conferring a golden crown upon 
Amphiaraos. No. 60 is dedicatory, and contains the new name 'A/jluvovikti. 
The rest are decrees of proxeny, etc., conferred for various specified reasons, 
in most cases by theOropians, in a few cases by the Boeotian League. — R. 
WEissHAUPii, Representation of a drunken old woman (pi. 10). A vase, 
said by the seller to be from Skyros, is published. It has the shape of a 
drunken old woman seated, holding a bowl in her lap. An inscription 
states that a drunken old woman is represented. A similar vase from 
Tanagra is described. Other similar representations are discussed, especi- 
ally three statues, in Rome, Munich, and Dresden. These three are or 
Roman workmanship, and probably came from Rome. Pliny {NS, 
xxxvr. 33) mentions an anus ebria by Myron. Besides the famous worker 
of bronze, two other Myrons are known, one of the early third century b. 
C, the other of the latter part of that century (Lowy, Kunstlerinschr., 154), 
a Theban, who worked at Pergamon. The drunken old woman may have 
been his work, wrongly ascribed by Pliny to the first Myron. The vase 
(probably of the second century b. o.) and the Roman marbles may be more 
or less free copies of this work. — Th. Sophoules, Archaeological Studies. 
I. The Nike of Archermos (pis. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15; supplementary pL). 
The only early sculptures from the islands of the Aegean are the " Hera " 
of Samos and similar works. With these the Nike of Archermos has no 
connection. It shows close relationship to early Attic works, especially 
works in poros stone. In illustration of this fact, five torsos, two heads, 
and one almost complete figure of archaic Attic work are published, be- 
sides sketches of the eyes and the shoulders of the Nike and several Attic 
works. Plate 11=J. M. /S.,1888, p. 121, pi. 15=Lepsius, Marmorstudien, p. 69. 
The other plates are new publications. The relation of the Nike to Attic 
works is traced in the folds of the garments, the shape of the shoulders, the 
hair, and especially the eyes, which are carefully discussed. Other features 
also tend to prove the same close relation of the Nike to Attic work. Though 
8 
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the inscribed base from Delos has been shown by Sauer not to belong to 
the Nike, the figure may still properly be connected with Archermos, though 
the tradition that he invented the flying Nike is incorrect. There is no 
evidence that Mikkiades was an artist. Archermos spent his life for the 
most part away from Chios. His art is Attic. His sons returned to Chios 
and introduced Attic art there. — K. D. Mylonas, Marble Sarcophagus vdth 
representation in relief (pi. 9 of 1890 ; see above). The chief long side rep- 
resents the Calydonian boar-hunt. The work is lively and easy, of Roman 
times. One short side continues this scene, being adorned with figures of 
two men and a dog ; the other end has a bull borne down by a griffin. At 
the back are two lions facing each other with their forepaws on a jar. — 
Miscellanies. Che. Tsountas, Bee-hive Tomb (ra^os OoXwroi) in Kampos. 
The tomb was discovered in 1886, and has been excavated by Tsountas for 
the archasological society. The work was finished in June 1891. Kampos 
lies SE. from Kalamata at the sw. foot of Taygetos. The tomb was built 
of hewn stones. The top fell in in ancient times, and the tomb was plun- 
dered. The most important objects now found are two leaden images, one 
of a man girt about hia loins like the men on the gold cups from Vaphio, 
the other of a woman in a long garment. — A. Skias, Tisyros, a Cretan City. 
Cretan coins bearing the inscription Tlavpoi may belong to a town Tisyros 
referred to in Schol. ad Theoeritum III. 2 (Ahrens). Svoronos (Numismat. 
Chronicle, vii, p. 126 f.) may, however, be right in thinking the inscription 
gives an epithet of the Gortynians. haeold n. flower. 

JAHRBUCH D. K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
Tol. TI. No. 2, 1891.— P. Woltees, Tyro (pi. 2). A Tanagra terracotta 
in Athens, described by Koepp, Athen. Mitth. (x, p. 173), represents a 
woman seated on a rock looking at two infants in a cradle floating in water. 
Tyro, according to the interpretation here given, has exposed her children 
Neleus and Pelias on the waters of the Enipeus. This is not the form of the 
legend given in the Odyssey (xi. 235), but that adopted by Sophokles. — G. 
Treu, The latest attempts at arrangement of the Eastern Pediment at Olympia 
(13 cuts). This number of the Jahrbuch is in great part devoted to the 
pediments at Olympia, pending the publication of the volume on the sculp- 
tures of Olympia. In this article, Treu attacks Sauer's arguments (Jahrb., 
VI, p. 9, fi".), for an arrangement similar to that proposed by Six (Journ. Hell. 
Studies, X, p. 98, fi".), and maintains his own previous position. He shows 
that the size and shape of the pediment make it certain that Pelops and Oino- 
maos stood next to Zeus, and that there was no altar. The horses on both 
sides were completely harnessed and stood almost abreast of each other. 
Some remarks are made concerning other figures. In an appendix, Sauer 
briefly defends some of his previous conclusions. — A. Fubtwanglee, The 
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Eastern Pediment at Olympia (cut). The arrangement here proposed is 
identical with that proposed by Treu (and Studniczka) (Jahrh., iv, pis. 7, 
8, i) except that Treu's L and change places, the girl being regarded 
as a servant of Sterope. The horses are completely harnessed, and held 
by the reins from behind. The two bearded seated men are restored with 
staves (so also by Treu in his article in this number). The bald-headed, 
thoughtful-looking one is called Myrtilos. It is suggested that the other 
sees a sign in the flight of birds. The corner figures are called interested 
spectators, not Elladeos and Alpheios. So, in the western pediment, the 
corner figures are said to be not nymphs but maidservants. — B. Sauek, 
Additional Remarks on the Western Pediment at Olympia (5 cuts). Several 
minor changes in some of the groups are shown to be necessary. The cen- 
tral figure is restored with an arrow in the right hand and a bow in the 
left, the bow being pressed upon the ground so as to bend it preparatory 
to fastening the string at the upper end. The figure thus restored is called 
Peirithoos. — G. Teeu, Ths Olympic Pediments again. This is a reply to 
the articles of Purtwangler and Sauer in this number. None of their sug- 
gestions are accepted, but they are discussed in detail. — A. Fubtwanglee, 
The Heads of the Greek Braziers. The braziers published and discussed 
by Conze (Jahrb., 1890, p. 118, fF.) are frequently adorned with heads in 
relief. One type, at least, of these is recognized by Conze as representing 
" Hephaistic Demons." Furtwangler gives them their name — Kyklops — 
and shows how these demons of the smithy are related not only to Hephais- 
tos but also to the Satyrs. A group of vases (Robert, Arehaol. Marehen, p. 
198 flF.) with representations of a large female head rising from the earth, 
while satyrs with hammers leap about, is discussed. This represents 
Gaia, whom the smith-spirits call up in the spring to new activity by their 
hammering, an interpretation derived from the Eros-worship of the Attic 
Phlya. The myth of Hera freed from fetters by Hephaistos is a parallel 
to this. The pelike in St. Petersburg (Robert, Arch. Marehen, pi. 2, p. 
180, fi". = Compte Rendu, 1859, pi. 1 , Gerhard, 6es. ak. Ath., pi. 76) is inter- 
preted as Gaia bringing lakchos from the lower world. The spirits of the 
smithy, Hephaistos, Kyklops, Lemnian Kabeiroi, Daktyloi, Telchines, with 
Prometheus and Daidalos, are all kindred. — Arohaologischer Anzeiger 
(supplement to the Jahrbiieh). Annual eepoet of the activity of the 
IMPEEIAL German arch^ological Institute. — Meeting of Philolo- 
gists. At the 41 st meeting of German philologists and schoolmen in Munich, 
May 20-23, various addresses upon archseological subjects were delivered. 
Measures for giving the teachers and pupils of the gymnasia archaeological 
advantages were discussed. — Reports of meetings of the ABCHiEOLOG- 
lOAL Society at Beelin. 1891. Maech. Ajoint meeting of the archaeo- 
logical society and other associations took place in the city-hall March 1, 
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in honor of the late Dr. Schliemann. At the regular meeting (March 3), 
Diets spoke of the new fragments of Euripides' Antiope and Fabricius' map 
of Thebes ; B. Graef, on the Metope newly found at Selinous (Not. d. Scavi, 
1890, April, p. 130), and photographs of other metopes from Selinous; 0. 
Rossbach, on three plastic portraits of Hellenistic times (Comparetti e de 
Petra, Villa Ercolanese dd Pisoni, pi. xx. 5 ; Antike Denkmaler, i, pi. v ; 
Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, x, pi. xxxii) ; Curtius, on recent 
additions to our knowledge of the history of Athens ; Furlwangler, on Greek 
vases in the collection of Herrn von Branteghem in Brussels, on a marble 
statue of a girl belonging to Mr. Jacobsen in Copenhagen, on the inter- 
pretation of the figures of the western pediment of the Parthenon. The 
accessory figures are interpreted as Kekrops, Erechtheus, Oreithyia, Butes, 
Buzyges, etc., persons closely connected with the Akropolis. — April. Adler, 
on the architectural results of the excavations at Olympia ; Belger, on the 
circle of graves within the acropolis at Mykenai ; Winnefield, on the villa 
of Hadrian at Tivoli. — May. Conze, showed photograph of a mummy with 
painted portrait-head in the Graef collection in Vienna (cut) ; Ohnefalseh- 
Biehter, on his excavations in Kypros, especially the discoveries at Tamas- 
sos ; Oehler, on Hannibal's siege of Saguntum. — Collection of photo- 
graphs FOE SALE BY THE INSTITUTE IN ATHENS. Titles of about a thousand 
photographs are given. Orders are to be sent to Dr. W. Dorpfeld, first secre- 
tary of the institute in Athens. — News of the Institute. — Notes on the 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE. K. Schwnacher maintains that the frag- 
ments in Karlsruhe and Clarke's drawing belong to a representation of 
the lower world (c/. Jahrb. iv, p. 227 f.). — M. Frdnkel publishes a state- 
ment of Usener regarding the canon of orators, which he ascribes to 
Didymos or some one of his somewhat older contemporaries. — A. Furt- 
wixngler replies briefly to Treu's reply to his article on the eastern pedi- 
ment at Olympia (see above). — Bibliography. 

No. 3. — A. MiCHAELis, Roman sketch-books of Marten van Heemskerck 
and other northern artists of the XVI century, i (9 cuts). Two sketch- 
books of Marten van Heemskerck now in the Berlin Kupferstich-cabinet 
are described. The first was in Mariette's possession in the last century, 
and passed from the Destailleur collection to the Berlin cabinet. The 
second belonged toward the close of the last century to Anne Seymour 
Darner, who may have inherited it from Horace Walpole. Vol. i con- 
tains 78 leaves, vol. ii, 94 leaves. Heemskerck was in Rome 1532-36. 
The sketch-books contain drawings (chiefly pen and ink sketches) of gar- 
dens and halls with collections of ancient statuary, also of modern build- 
ings, and views of Rome. Each drawing is described in detail. Vol. i 
seems to have lost 13 leaves at the beginning. In the Paradigmata gra- 
phiees variorum Artifkum by Job. Episcopius (Jan Bisschop), Hague 
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1671, plates 36 and 37 are from drawings by Heemskerck. These are 
here described. Two figures are from vol. i, the remaining 11 may be from 
the lost leaves of the same book. In the Berlin Kupferstich cabinet No. 
2783 is a pen drawing signed M. Heemskerck, and dated 1555, represent- 
ing the cpurt of the Casa Sassi (here reproduced). This drawing was 
engraved by Coornhaert. The engravings in the cod. Pighianus, fol. 213- 
220, are not from Heemskerck's sketch-books, but are fancy sketches of 
the eight wonders of the world. — R. Engelmann, The Homeric Pempo- 
bolon (3 cuts). Helbig {Das Homerische Epos, p. 353) explained as the 
pempobolon an instrument with five or more crooked hooks, specimens of 
which are not rare in Italian museums. This instrument is shown to be 
the Kpedypa, also called Xu'kos, dpxayi;, and i^ava-njp. It was used, not to 
hold meat over the fire while roasting, but to take pieces of meat from the 
boiling-pot, and also to fish up vessels that had fallen into the well. — R. 
FoRSTEE, Laoeoon Monuments and Inscriptions (pi. 3 ; 16 cuts). This 
article is supplementary to the author's essay in Verhandlungen der vier- 
zigsten Versammlung deutseher pkilologen in Oorlitz, Leipzig, 1890, p. 74 
and 298 flP. "Aside from the Vatican group, the Pompeian wall-painting, 
and the Vatican miniature, only the contorniates offer indubitable and 
certainly antique representations of the Laoeoon myth." The contorni- 
ates are of two types, the first represented by a medal of Vespasian in 
Naples, and one of Nero in the possession of J. P. Six in Amsterdam, 
the second by a medal of Nero in Vienna (all here published). In the 
first type Laoeoon has his arms stretched out horizontally, in the second 
they are bent, and his position is more erect in the second than in the first. 
The first type has two serpents, and, as the second type is dependent upon 
the first, it probably has two serpents, though the details of the group are 
not all distinguishable on the medal. The Wittmer relief in Rome and 
the Madrid relief (both here published) are derived from a common orig- 
inal which is ascribed to the early xvii rather than to the xvi century. 
The bronze (here published) formerly in the Van Smet collection in Am- 
sterdam is also modern. The drawing by Pilippino Lippi (No. 169, now 
in the Uffizi, brought from the Pitti palace in 1709, here published) was 
made before the discovery of the Vatican group, and is inspired by Vir- 
gil's description, not by any antique representation. Two terracotta frag- 
ments from Tarsos, now in the Louvre, representing each a human leg 
about which a serpent is twined, may belong to a representation of the 
Laoeoon myth, perhaps a free reproduction of the Vatican group (the 
fragments are here published). The so-called head of Laoeoon in the 
Mmeo Glvico in Bologna (here pi. 3) does not represent Laoeoon, but is 
more likely to have been part of a gigantomachia. A black-figured leky- 
thos represents, not Laoeoon, but a sepulchral genre scene (see below). The 
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seven inscriptions of Athanodoros, son of Agesandros, all of which have 
been previously published, are here given in facsimile. The Isis Atheno- 
doria mentioned in the Curiosum and the Notitia Regionum XIV as being 
in the xii region was probably a work of the Rhodian Athenodoros. 
Possibly the colossal marble foot found in 1872, near S. Cesarii:) on the 
Via Appia, may have belonged, as Lanciani {Bull. d. Comm. arch., i, p. 
33 f ) has suggested, to the Isis. — A. Brueckner, The Lekythos Plate 4- 
(pi. 4). The black-figured lekythos mentioned by Forster (see above) is 
published. It is now in private hands in Athens, and was found in Tana- 
gra or in Eretria. A white mound occupies the left part of the picture. 
Before the mound is an owl on a twig, both violet color. Eight or nine 
letters are inscribed in violet color on the white background of the mound. 
From behind the mound two great snakes come forth, and a youth with 
something in his hand runs away to the right. The inscription is not as 
yet explained, and the representation is fragmentary. The mound is 
doubtless a rvfi/Sos, like one discovered at Vurva and one in Athens on 
the Peiraieus Street (AeArt'ov, 1891, p. 33). The scene here represented 
may belong to the myth of Glaukos and Polyeidos (Aelian, Hepl Ziowv, v. 
2). — Archaologischer Anzeiger. Acquisitions op the Collections 
OF Antiquities in Germany, i. Berlin (44 cuts). The collection of 
Greek and Eoman sculptures and casts has acquired 3 originals and 34 
casts; the antiquarium, 22 vases of various styles, about 20 terracottas, 
among them two small reliefs reproducing groups from the balustrade of 
the temple of Athena Nike, 11 bronzes besides a number of ornaments 
found in a Theban grave and 4 fibulae from diiferent places, 10 engraved 
stones (gems), 13 gold and silver ornaments, including some interesting 
Cyprian pressed work, 5 limestone sculptures from Kypros, an ivory stat- 
uette of archaic Etrusco-Grecian workmanship, a glass goblet, a number of 
lead tablets from Attika with curses inscribed on them, the contents of six 
graves at Katydata-Linu in Kypros, and several hundred vases, bronzes, 
and other objects from Tamassos in Kypros. These last are to be published. 
— The Wagnersche Kunstinstitut of the Wurzburg University. 
The new arrangement of the museum is described. — List of Casts for Sale 
in the Casting-house of the Collection of Sculptures in Dresden. The list here 
given contains 64 numbers, and includes only antiques. — Acquisitions of 
the British Museum in the Year 1890, from A. S. Murray's report to parlia- 
ment, June 1891. The process of arrangement' and cataloguing progresses. 
"Section II, Part III of the Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Mu- 
seum and a new edition of the General Guide have been issued. Progress 
has been made with a Hand-book to, and a Catalogue of, the Vases, and a 
Catalogue of Sculpture." The museum has acquired numerous antiques of 
all classes, pottery being very fully represented. The Carlisle collection. 
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chiefly of engraved gems, alone contains more than 160 numbers. — Mu- 
seum OF Casts in New York. It is proposed to establish a great museum 
of casts in connection with the Metropolitan Museum. — Rogers Collec- 
tion. Three additional vases formerly in the Eogers collection, now in the 
possession of Mrs. W. Scharpe (1 Highbury Terrace) are described. — Re- 
ports OF Meetings of the Archjsological Society in Berlin. 1891 . 
June. A present from Prof. v. Brunn to the society of copies of a plate 
representing the female head in Munich (Glyptothek No. 89) was an- 
nounced. Lehmann, on the scales found at Chiusi ; Brueckner, on recent 
excavations in Athens ; Adler, on a restoration of the Zeus of Pheidias at 
Olympia. June 10 the society met with the Orient-committee, the An- 
thropological and the Geographical Societies to receive the report of the 
excavations of the Hittite city of Sindjirli in Syria. The speakers were 
V. Kaufmann, v. Lusehan, Koldewey, Schroder, Saohan, Sohone, and Virehow. 
— July. The plates from Prof. v. Brunn were presented. Koepp, on a 
number of recent publications, especially on the monument from Gjol- 
baschi ; Bloeh and Kalhnann, on an athlete in the U£Bzi (Diitschke, iii, 
p. 35, No. 72) ; Furtwangler, on the extant copies of the Aphrodite of 
Knidos, on a head in the British Museum {Anc. Marbles, ii, 23 ; Newton, 
Guide to the Ormco-Roman Sculptures, No. 139), and on a bronze statuette 
of the cabinet de Janz6 in the Cabinet des Medailles in Paris. — News of 
the Institute. — Notes on the Publications of the Institute. — G. Treu 
replies to some of Furtwangler's remarks in the last number of the An- 
zeiger concerning Treu's arrangement of the eastern pediment at Olym- 
pia. — Corrections and supplementary notes are given for plates 15, 16, 24, 
29, and 31 of the supplementary number of the Ilonumenti Inediti pub- 
lished in the spring — Bibliography. habold n. fowlee. 

JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. Tol. X. No. 1-2 (October), 1889. 

— A. S. Murray, Remains of Archaic Temple of Artemis at Ephems (pp. 
1-10; pis. Ill, IV; 5 cuts). In 1874 Mr. Wood discovered several frag- 
ments of archaic sculpture built in part into the piers underneath the walls 
of the cella of the later temple of Artemis. Sir C. T. Newton {Portfolio, 
June, 1874) suggested that they might be the remains of a small OpiyKo? 
on the altar of Artemis Protothonia, with work by Rhoikos. But this artist 
is too early for sculpture of this kind. We have here fragments belonging 
to the cornice of the old temple, sculptured designs (perhaps a Greek and 
Centaur, the latter with human forelegs, may be recognized) between the 
lion-head spouts ; in the later temple the corresponding designs were floral. 
In style, the work resembles that of the Harpy tomb, and may be assigned 
to about 550 b. c. The columnae caelatae of the later temple were copied 
in general idea from similar columns in the earlier temple: by the aid of 
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fragments of the older columns, base and necking, and in view of the gen- 
eral resemblance between the older and the later columns, a probable restor- 
ation of the columns of the older temple is proposed : on the lowest drum, 
just above the torus-moulding inscribed Ba[o-tXeiis] Kp[oro-o«] avelOrjKJfv (cf. 
Hicks, G. Hist. Inse., No. 4), are archaic carved figures. This older tem- 
ple was built by the aid of Kroisos, and Chersiphron was architect. Per- 
haps the sculptor was Bupalos. — H. F. Tozee, The Greek-speaking Popu- 
lation of Southern Italy (pp. 11-42). Twenty thousand people in Southern 
Italy — in two groups, one at the heel, the other at the toe — to-day speak 
Greek as their native tongue. Their language is not the modern survival 
of that of the colonies of Magna Grsecia ; the people are the descendants 
of Byzantine Greeks who migrated to Southern Italy not later than the 
eleventh century; these original colonies appear to have been reinforced 
at a later date. The writer reviews the literature of the subject, and makes 
general remarks on the two dialects, touching sounds, accents, inflections, 
vocabulary ; he also gives specimens of proverbs and of songs (with trans- 
lations) : in the dirges there is distinctly a survival of pagan ideas and con- 
ceptions. — B. V. Head, Apollo Hikesios (pp. 43-45). Vaillant, Eckhel, 
and Akerman are wrong in reading AnOAAHN EMBACIOC E<t>ECIflN 
on the reverse of an Ephesian coin of Antoninus Pius. The epithet should 
be IKECIOC {cf. Aisch. Suppl, 341, 610; Soph., Phil., 482), and was 
borne by Apollon in a temple at Ephesos probably consecrated by Anto- 
ninus Pius. Pieces bearing the legend TTGIOC G<t>eClflN (Eckhel, ii. 
516) are probably misread specimens of the coin here discussed. — E. 
L. Hicks, Inscriptions from Casarea, Lydae, Patara, Myra (pp. 46-85 ; 
6 cuts ; 2 maps). Forty inscriptions, mainly short, collected by Mr. J. 
Theodore Bent : for the most part they are sepulchral or honorary, and 
with two or three exceptions {No. 1 is dated 150 b. c.) are of Roman 
imperial times. The writer describes the site of Casarea and Lydae in 
detail. No. 5 is Carian. No. 6 throws light on the family of Leonto- 
menes, and on the internal affairs of Lydae (perhaps about 70 b. c). 
Nos. 8—23 relate to the family of Diophantos of Lydae, which flourished 
under the Caesars : at least 22 members of this family are named, and 
their pedigree is suggested. No. SJ/. honors an eminent physician, Amei- 
nias Aristoboulos, of Lydae. Nos. 25, 26 are in honor of Julius Quad- 
ratus and Mettius Modestus, legates at Lydae, probably in a. d. 92 and 
101, respectively. No. 28, from Patara, relates to Polyperchon (which 
read in Arrian, Anah., ii. 12), who was priest of Apollon, prytanis and 
secretary twice over, besides holding all these offices together iu one year. 
Perhaps in this inscription there is a reference to Germanicus and Drusus. 
No. 29 is in honor of Hadrian ; No. 30, of Sabina, Hadrian's wife ; No. 
81 is on the pedestal of three statues, of M. Aurelius, Faustina, and L. 
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Verus respectively. No. SS is in honor of a victorious athlete (lepoveiKiys). 
No. SJ). is a dedication or ex-voto in honor of the deities that bring fair 
weather ("HXios 'AttoAAcov), and that protect the sea from storm and the 
land from earthquakes (IIoa-ei8<bv 'Ao-<^aA.£ios, here 'Ao-^aX^s, and 'ESpaios). 
The epithet 'ESpaios as here applied to Poseidon is new, but c/. I Cor., xv. 
58. No. 36 corrects Waddington-LeBas, No. 1266 ; No. 37, CIG, 4292, 
and No. 39, CIG, 4293. Nos. 35, 40 illustrate the custom of threatening 
fines, as well as invoking curses, upon persons who would infringe the 
rights of the grave (cf. Hirschfeld, Kbnigsh. Studien, i, 1887. — Floeence 
McPheeson, Historical Notes on certain Modern Greek Folk-Songs (pp. 
86-9). Errors made by A. Passow (Popularia Carmina Graeciae Reeent- 
ioris (Leipsic, 1869), in naming and classifying Nos. cxciv, cxcv, arid 
cxcvi are pointed out and corrected. No. cxcv refers to the fall of 
Salonika (Thessalonika), 1430, while No. cxcvi to that of Constantinople. 
No. cxcrv was produced in later times by a fusion of the other two. No. cxi 
should be dated 1831, not 1810, and No. ccxLirr probably at least fifty 
years earlier than 1822-26, Passow's date. No. cclv should be dated 1822 
(not 1825). — W. RiDGEWAY, Metrological Notes. III. Had the People of 
Pre-historic Mycenae a Weight Standard f (pp. 90-97). The writer's con- 
tention — set forth in JHS, viii, but there based only on literary evidence 
— that the Greeks had a weight-standard long before the introduction of 
coined money from Asia, the unit of which was the same as the Attic 
Euboic system (130-135 grains Troy =: Homeric rdXavrov of gold = 
cow), appears to be sustained by Mycenaean finds. Certain rings (Schlie- 
mann, Mycenae and Tiryns, p. 354) of gold and silver weigh at the lowest 
132 and 137, and at the highest 655 and 662 grains (the latter 5 times 
— TTCjUTTot^etv — the former) ; other rings are graded to the same scale (2 X 
132-137 ; 3i X 132-137). This points to a weight-standard of which the 
unit was 132-137 gr. : if this view be correct it proves beyond question that 
the Greeks employed a weight-standard similar to the light Babylonian 
shekel and Euboic stater before they learned from the East the art of coin- 
ing money. — IV. How were the Primitive Weight Standards Fixed? Me- 
trologists, as a rule, hold that weight units could not have been arrived at 
empirically, and therefore seek their origin in the scientific astronomy of 
the Babylonians. The writer, who has demonstrated that in the oldest 
Greek unit of weight, the talent of gold in the Homeric poems, we have 
an amount of gold anciently accepted as representing the value of an ox 
or cow, aims to show how primitive man might empirically fix upon some 
such valuation, by appealing to analogies of customs in countries where 
systems of weight have not gained a foothold. — J. Six, The Composition of 
the Eastern Pediment of the Zeus Temple at Olympia and A Icamenes the 
Lemnian (pp. 98-1 16; pi. vi ; 3 cuts). The writer proposes a new arrange- 
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ment of the figures in the East Pediment of the Zeus Temple, duly criti- 
cising former suggestions (Curtius, Treu, Griittner, Brunn, Flasch, Kekule, 
Studniczka and others): viz. [the letters are Treu 's — cf. Baumeister, Dewfon. 
II, fig. 1272 — but the names are, in part. Six's] beginning at the south, the 
spectator's left, A (Kladeos), L (?), 0(not Myrtilos), a horse walking to 
right, with bronze chariot at his right, D (three standing horses), B (kneel- 
ing boy, with back and right thigh to the front), /(Oinomaos), ^(Sterope, 
with left hand raised to her neck), a low small altar, jr(Zeus), i?'(Hippo- 
dameia, with left hand raised to her shoulder), O (Pelops), (kneeling gilr 
facing to left, side-view), Jlf (three standing horses), a horse walking to left, 
with bronze chariot to his left^ N (paidagogos), E (?), F (Alpheios). This 
arrangement, independently proposed, harmonizes with the obvious sense of 
Paus., V. 10. 6 (cf. also the restoration of Quatrem^re de Quincy, Le Jupiter 
Olympien, pi. 11, fig. 1). — The same sculptor designed both the eastern and 
the western pediment, and, if we are willing to recognize two persons of 
the same name, must have been Alkamenes, the rival of Pheidias. To 
this, the earlier Alkamenes, is ascribed a statue of Hera near Phaleron 
made a short time before the Persian wars ; the western pediment of Olym- 
pia was made soon after the Persian war ; the Asklepios of Mantineia by 
Alkamenes belongs to about 456-453 b. c. To a younger Alkamenes, pupil 
of Pheidias, are to be ascribed other works of a later. date, especially the 
Athena and Herakles at Thebes, a votive offering of Thrasyboulos after b. c. 
403. Finally, in the vase-paintings of the period just before and just after the 
Persian wars we find many analogues for the attitudes and groupings pro- 
posed (Sosias, Panaitios, Euthymides, Euxitheos and Oltos, and other un- 
named artistsof the age of Euphronios [in his late works] andHieron). Prob- 
ably the eastern pediment was made before the western. If the early date for 
these pedimental sculptures be adopted we may see in Pindar, OL i. 94 (in 
honor of Hiero, composed about 472 b. c.) a distinct reference to them. — 
Percy Gardner, A Vase of Polygnotan Style, M.d.L, xi. 38. (pp. 117- 
25 ; cut). This Attic vase, now in the Louvre, remarkable for style and 
beauty has been hitherto inadequately treated (Helbig, Eobert, Winter). 
It belongs to about 450 b. c, the drawing is full of severity, and in the 
attitudes has something of archaic stiffness. It shows in several respects 
the influence of the painter Polygnotos (at Athens from 471 b. c), and 
thus throws light on the painter and receives light from him. In Poly- 
gnotos's Lesche (Paus., x. 25-31) the figures were arranged in rows, three 
in number, but somewhat interlaced, just as in this vase. The design on 
the reverse (Apollo and Artemis slaying the Niobids, conceived in Poly- 
gnotan style) suggests that the adventure of the Argonauts — depicted on the 
obverse — took place near Dindymos or Sipylos, and was probably one of the 
adventures in the mountains near Kyzikos described by Apoll. Rhod., i. 
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940-1020 and reflected in electrum staters of Kyzikos. The figures are 
identified as Athena, Herakles, Jason, Kastor, Polydeukes, Tiphys ; in the 
lower foreground, Peirithoos and Theseus, seated together in an attitude 
suggestive of their destiny — a Polygnotan rootive ; at the left is the dis- 
appearing Hylas, represented as a youth in armor, and the warrior Poly- 
phemos ; the figure behind Herakles may be Telamon. — E. A. Gaednee, 
Early Greek Vases and African Colonies (pp. 126-33). i. The Polledrara 
Vase; Mieali, Mon. Ined.,pl. IV. This vase is not Naucratic in origin, 
as is shown by a consideration (1) of the ware, which points, if the vase 
be an importation from the East, to Mytilene, not Naukratis, as its source ; 
(2) of the polychromy, in which the application and choice of color (blue) 
is non-Naucratic ; (3) of the style and nature of representation, ii. 
Vases from Caere. Diimmler suggests that the vases at Caere described 
by him {Rom. Mitth., 1888) were imported from Asia Minor, since they 
resemble pottery from Kyme ; he propounds two alternatives : (1) the 
Caere vases came from Phokaia ; thus are explained their Rhodian ele- 
ments, and the familiarity with Egypt through participation in the coloni- 
zation of Naukratis. In that case the fragments from Kyme show a local 
variety of the style, and the Italian group quoted will show the decadence 
of this same style, which may probably have been transported by means 
of the Phocseans at Elea. (2) The fragments from Caere are an impor- 
tation from Phokaia. In that case the hydrias from Caere will represent 
an impetus of the same style in the colony of Naukratis ; we must hold 
the same view of the Italian vases as in the former case. The writer pro- 
tests against the second proposition : there seems to have been no manu- 
facture of local vases at Naukratis after the end of the sixth century. 
Perhaps there is, however, an affinity between the Caere hydrias and the 
vases of Daphnai in Egypt, as is suggested by apparently similar designs 
of grotesque dancing satyrs found on the two classes of ware. iii. Gyrenaic 
Vases. A supplementary correction of Naukratis, vol. ii, p. 51, in which data 
are presented suggesting a Naucratic origin for certain Cyrenaic pottery. — 
AV. Watkiss Lloyd, TheEledra and Antigone of Sophocles (pp. 134-46). 
Literary and esthetic criticism of the plot and characters of the two plays. 
— W. M. Eamsay, a Study of Phrygian AH: Part J/ (pp. 147-89 ; 20 
cuts). The writer adheres to his view that the Lion-Gate at Mykenai be- 
longs to the period of the Dorian Kings of Argolis (b. c. 800-750) but 
urges that the tombs within the precinct are much earlier. The article 
consists in large part of corrections of the statements and views of Perrot 
and Chipiez on Phrygian art, especially that the Midas-tomb was not a 
tomb : incidentally the origin of the characteristic Phrygian ornamental 
pattern (chess-board pattern of squares alternately sunk and in relief) is 
traced to an imitation not of carpet design but of tile-work in relief (and 
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this was learned from Assyria). Tliere are also detailed accounts of many 
minor monuments. In conclusion, the writer suggests that the word 
sikeneman in the Midas inscription (=; Greek Kvov/jLav, "grave") means 
" grave-monument," and that the Phrygian alphabet was derived from 
the Greek through Kyme-Aiolis and not from Miletos by way of Sinope 
and Pteria. — Ad. Michaelis, The Imperial German Arehmologieal Insti- 
tute (pp. 190-215). A sketch of the history of the Institute and of the 
earlier Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, followed by an account of 
the publications, periodical and special, and of the present organization 
and purposes of the Institute. — W. M. Ramsay, Artemis-Leto and Apollo- 
Lairbenos (pp. 216-30). Eight new inscriptions, with several already 
published by Hogarth in JHS (1887, pp. 378 ff.), are here examined with 
reference to the light they throw on the popular feeling, in Grseco-Roman 
times, of the native population of western Asia Minor toward the goddess 
then designated by them as Leto (" Mother ") and toward her son Apollo. 
Many notes on miscellaneous matters connected with these cults follow. — 
J. E. Harrison, Two Oyliees relating to the exploits of Theseus (pis. i, ii). 
As Milani (Museo Italiano di antichita classica, m. 1, pp. 236 if.) has 
treated of the exploits of Theseus on vase-paintings, this paper is confined 
to the elucidation of two unpublished but important vases of this cycle. 
No. 1, the Tricoupi red-figured cylix (pi. i), represents (rev.) Herakles and 
Antaios, (obv.) Theseus, slaying Prokrustes, and (interior) a youth with 
kylix and oinochoe. The inscriptions are koXoi 'AO-tjvoSoto'; — which sug- 
gests about 500 B. c. for the vase, since this name is associated with that 
of Leagros (Klein, p. 132), who died as strategos in 467 b. c. (Studniczka, 
Jahrb., 1887, p. 161)— and AORI(=Aovpts). If the vase be the work 
of Douris, the lehythos published in 1^<j>7]ii.., 1886, p. 41, iv. 4, rejected by 
Klein, must belong to the same artist. No. 2 is the De Luynes fragments 
of a red-figured kylix in the Bibloth^que Nationale, Paris (pi. ii). A 
restoration of this extremely fragmentary vase is attempted : Miss Har- 
rison sees on the exterior the following exploits of Theseus : (1) Bull of 
Marathon, (2) Sinis, (3) Skiron, (4) Prokrustes, (5) Phaia, or the sow of 
Krommyon, (6) Minotaur, (7) Periphetes. The central design is of 
Theseus and Kerkyon. The fragments are later than the Chachrylion 
vase (Milani, a) and earlier than the British Museum kylix (Milani, <) ; 
the vase was perhaps the work of Euphronios. — A. S. Murray, Archaic 
Etruscan Paintings from Caere (pp. 243-52 ; pi. vii; 4 cuts). Five terra- 
cotta slabs, lately acquired by the British Museum, come from the interior 
of a tomb in Cervetri. They are covered with archaic paintings repre- 
senting two large sphinxes, and men and women, the latter apparently 
mourners. They have been already described in the Journal, v, p. 519. 
These paintings, which are dated about 600 b. c, show that Corinth was 
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not the only original centre from which the Etruscans were influenced in 
their vase-paintings and wall-paintings ; they indicate an influence from 
Asia Minor, possibly by way of Egypt (impersonated in Pliny's Philocles, 
indifierently termed Egyptian and Samian). Signs of Asia Minor influ- 
ences are the Assyrian motives in the paintings, the decoration of the 
borders of the garments, the guilloche, pomegranates, the standard sur- 
mounted by the figure of a bull borne by one of the men (Herod., 1. 195), 
etc. The Romans borrowed this device for standards from the Etruscans, 
they from Asia Minor, while into Asia Minor it came from Assyria. At 
the same time it must be remembered that in Egypt there were native 
Phoenician craftsmen whose wares would find their way to Etruria : Caere 
itself — originally Agylla, Phoenician for " round town " — was anciently a 
Phoenician factory. — A small archaic lekythos (pi. v) [see JHS, 1890, p. 
167]. — E. A. Gaedjjer, Archwology in Greece 1889-90 (pi. viii [plan of 
the Athenian acropolis in 1889] ; 4 cuts). A detailed and comprehen- 
sive report on excavations and archaeological research, on museums and 
administration (including directions for cleansing and preserving bronzes 
and marbles), and on Byzantine antiquities. A note is appended on the 
base inscribed with Antenor's name and the statue placed upon it by Stud- 
niczka (Jahrh., 1887, pp. 135 seg.) : the writer denies a necessary connec- 
tion between the statue and the base. — Notices of Books. Hermann, 
Das Graberfeld von Marion auf Cypern (J. A. R. M[unro]) ; Naukratis, 
Part II (W. W[roth]) ; Benndoef and Niemann, Das Heroon von 
GjolhoBchi-Trysa (P. G[ardner]) ; Babelon, Le Cabinet des Antiquitis d 
la Bibliothhque Nationale, Ser. 1, 2 (P. G.); Imhoof-Blumee and O. 
Keller, Tier- und Pflamenhilder aufMunzen und Oemmen des Massisehen 
Alterthums (P. G.) ; Schreiber, Die Hellenistisehen, Reliejhilder, Lief i. 
(P. G.) ; Benndorf, Wiener Vorlegeblatter fur Arehdologische Uebungen 
(P. G.) ; Paris, La Sculpture Antique (E. A. G[ardner]) ; Head, Cata- 
logue of Greek Coins in the British Museum : Corinth, Colonies of Corinth, 
etc. (W. W[roth]) ; Evans, The " Sorseman " of Tarentum (P. G.) ; Bu- 
SOLT, Griechische Geschichte bis zur Sehlaeht bei Chaironeia, 2 Teil, and 
Holm, Griechische Geschichte, 2 Band (A. G[oodwin]), 

Tol. XI. 1890. No. 1. April.— Excavations IN Cyprus, 1889. Sec- 
ond Season's work. — Polis tes Chrysochou. — Limniti (pis. in, iv, v). 
J. A. R. MuNRO, I, Preliminary Narrative; ii. The Tomhs; in. Contents 
of the Tombs (pp. 1-60; 16 plans and cuts). Excavations at Polis-tes- 
Chrysochou were carried on between Feb. 15 and April 15, in the ceme- 
tery: nearly 200 shafts were sunk, and 165 productive tombs of three differ- 
ent types were excavated, for the most part of Hellenistic and Roman date. 
Large quantities of pottery of the utmost variety were obtained, but little 
else. IV. H. A. Tubes, Inscriptions (pp. 60-82 ; facsimiles). These were 
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sepulchral, both Greek and Cypriote, and belonged mainly to the fourth 
century b. c. The vases yielded many graffiti, mostly Cypriote. 45 proper 
names are supplied by the Poli inscriptions, v. H. A. Tubes, Excavations 
at Limniti (pp. 82-99; map and 5 cuts). Here was unearthed a "grove- 
shrine " of the Phoenician natives (date 450-300 b. c.) and many ex-votos 
were discovered, including statuettes iil bronze and terracotta, one of which 
represents Apollo Amyklaios (Resef-Mikal). Several heads were also 
brought to light; they are of three types, Cypriote, Shemitic, and Hellenized. 
There were found, also, statuettes of women in hieratic pose, properly be- 
longing to graves. — E. A. Gardner, Two fourth-century children's heads 
(pp. 100-108; cut). In JiZS, 1888, pi. X, the writer had published a fourth- 
century head of boy (Eros ?) from Paphos. Here is published a grave- 
stele from Lerna (now in the Argos Museum), inscribed KH<f'l50A0T0§, 
with the head of a boy about six or eight years of age. It appears, with 
the Paphos head, to belong to the Attic (not Argive) school of the fourth 
century; these works are interesting as showing an attempt, unusual at 
that time, to render young children realistically, not conventionally as- 
similated to fully-grown men, nor with the roundness of infancy. — E. L. 
Hicks, Geramus (Kepaynos) and its Inscriptions (pp. 109-28). Mr. W. E. 
Paton furnishes a sketch of the topography of the region. Ten new in- 
scriptions are published. No. 1, of 25 lines, is a decree of Keramos in 
honor of a noted citizen (about 168 b. c.) for services rendered as a pop- 
ular leader and diplomat. No. 3, honorary, about b. c. 200. No. 5, 23 
lines, of Roman times, is a decree ordering a statue for an Eirenaios, who 
had left by will an estate to the town. No. 6 is a dedication of the time of 
Trajan, and No. 9, on the architrave of a gateway, is of a similar charac- 
ter. Nos. 11—15 are inscriptions from Keramos already published (Babing- 
ton. Trans. Roy. Soe. Lit, vol. x). — E. A. Gardner, The Processes of Greek 
Sculpture as shown by some unfinished statues in Athens (pp. 129-42 ; 5 cuts). 
Six unfinished statues, belonging to different periods of Greek art and 
representing also different stages in the completion of the artist's work, are 
examined, and many interesting conclusions arrived at. The Greek artist 
wrought freely, without the use of puntelli. — C. Waldstein, Tpaire^ol and 
Koo-/i,io in the frieze of the Parthenon (pp. 143-45 ; cut). The writer accepts 
Miss Harrison's suggestion (supported by W. W. Lloyd), that the two fig- 
ures waiting on the priestess in the central slab of the Parthenon frieze were 
designated Tpaire^u) and TS^oa-ftM, and publishes a terracotta figurine of the 
early fifth century b. c, which represents a woman holding above her head 
a low stool with a cushion. This terracotta, found in a grave, probably 
commemorates the fact that the occupant of the grave once held the 
sacred office represented on the Parthenon frieze. The writer also sug- 
gests that the numerous archaic marble statues of maidens and women 
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found of late on the Acropolis do not represent any deity, but may be 
statues of priestesses or other officials placed on the Acropolis in honor 
of Athena and in commemoration of the sacred office once held. — P. 
Gardner, A Stele Commemorating a victory in a boat-race (pp. 146-50 ; 
2 cuts). This stele — perhaps of Hellenistic but probably Roman times — 
now in the Central Museum in Athens represents, above, thretf standing 
figures: (1) the KeXeuo-T^s, steersman and captain, in chlamys, crowns (2) 
the central figure, a man in himation, doubtless that of the undertaker of 
the XeiTovpyia; (3) at the left stands the stroke, naked, with palm leaf 
in left hand, placing with his right hand a wreath upon his own head. 
Below — the intermediate space being probably covered with a. painted 
inscription, now effiiced — is represented a long low boat — perhaps a vTrrjpe- 
TLKov — with eight naked oarsmen (without oars), of whom the one at the 
bow carries a wreath and palm. This stele adds to our information on a 
subject already treated by the author in JHS, ii, pp. 90 seq. and 315 seq.- — 
D. G. Hogarth, Notes in Phrygia Paroreus and Lycaonia (pp. 151-66). 
These are notes of a journey made in July 1887, and the results consist of 
(1) 31 inscriptions, three of which are partly of the late Phrygian dialect 
(cf. Acts, XIV. 11) ; none of them have topographical value, and most are 
sepulchral of late date ; (2) a route map from Boluwodun to Konia was 
prepared and is here published with numerous notes and observations. — 
Cecil Smith, A protokorinthian lehythos in the British Museum (pp. 167- 
80 ; pis. I, II ; 2 cuts). This little vase (0.068 m. high) is beyond doubt 
the most beautiful and important specimen of its class (c/. Berlin Vasensam., 
No. 336). The neck and head represent a lion's head realistically ren- 
dered : on the body is a row of warriors with shields, fighting ; below these, 
the representation of a horse-race, and, on the lowest part, a hunting scene: 
no part of the vase is without the most delicate ornamentation. Similar 
subjects and vases of like technique are considered, and the conclusion is 
drawn (1) that the Proto-Corinthian ware, following shortly after Mykenai, 
is closely connected with the old Greek Corinthian metal-industry, and so 
influenced by the Cypriote-Phoenician metal-bowls ; (2) the fabrics of Nau- 
kratis, Kyrene, and Daphnai were subject to this Cypriote-Phoenician influ- 
ence at a later date, probably in two ways : directly through communication 
with the neighboring island of Cyprus ; indirectly, through Corinthian im- 
portations, as the types of myths there represented show us (cf. Journal, 
vol. V, pp. 401, 518). — L. R. Parnell, Variotis Works in the Per gamene Style 
(pp. 181-209 ; 4 cuts). Claiming — against Urlichs — that there was dis- 
tinct influence in Grseco-Roman and late-Roman art proceeding from Per- 
gamon, the writer records and classifies the monuments which, on the ground 
of subject or style, may be regarded as due to this impulse. The charac- 
teristics of Pergamene art are to be learned, not from its manifestations in 
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the older period (Attalos I), of which we have only weak copies (Naples 
statuettes), but from these original works of the second period (Eumenes II, 
Great Altar, etc.). A number of acute observations, impossible to be sum- 
marized, fill up this important paper. — E. A. G[^&.'KD'ser], Archaology in 
Greece, 1889—90 (pp. 210-17). Brief survey of important excavations, with 
an account of the new National Museum at Athens. In a note, the writer 
reiterates his doubt as to the necessary connection between the Antenor 
base and the statue placed on it by Studniczka (e/. above, p. — ). — Notices 
OF Books. Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient 
Athens (G. C. R[ichards]) ; Schuchhaedt, Sehliemann's Ausgrahungen 
(W. C. F. A[nderson]) ; Studniczka, Kyrene (id.) ; Hauser, Die Neu- 
Attisehen Beliefs ; Robert, Die Antihen Sarkophagreliefs, and Haigh, 
The Attic Theatre (P. G[ardner]). 

So. 2, October. — A. S. Murray, The Alkmene vase formerly in Castle 
Howard (pp. 226-30; pis. vi, vii; cut). The writer agrees with Engel- 
mann in interpreting the principal scene as representing Alkmene taking 
refuge on an altar to escape the wrath of Amphitryon, the latter and An- 
tenor setting fire to a pyre erected in front of the altar, and Zeus sending 
a violent storm to extinguish the fire, the rain coming down from hydriae 
in the hands of two figures presumably Hyads (cf. Eur., Alh. Fr.). He 
considers the vase, which is signed Ilv^tov iypmj/e, to be at least a century 
later than Euripides, and probably of Italian origin ; the latter fact lends 
support to the theory of the revival of the old Attic tragedies in Southern 
Italy in the third century b. c. — J. Theod. Bent, Recent Discoveries in 
Eastern Gilida (pp. 231-35 ; pi. vm [map] ; cut [map]). Brief topo- 
graphical notes of a trip in which Anazarba, Kars-Bazaar (supposed site 
of Flaviopolis), and Bodroum (by inscriptions identified with Hieropolis 
Kastabala, the seat of the worship of Artemis Perasia) were the chief points 
of interest. — E. L. Hicks, Inscriptions from Eastern Oilicia (pp. 236-54; 
facsimiles). Twenty-eight inscriptions, copied by Mr. Bent. No. 1, from 
Anazarba, of about 250 a. d., shows that the trade-guilds (here, that of 
fuUera) passed unchanged into the Christian church. No. 4, of either 153 
or 192 A. D., is a pagan dedication. No. IS is from Pompeiopolis. Nos. 
14-38, from Hieropolis-Kastabala, range in date from 50 b. c. to the third 
century A. d., and are mainly honorary. No. 27 has beneath a Latin in- 
scription in part referring perhaps to Rutilianus legate in Kilikia 138-161 
A. D., four elegiac distichs, consisting of an invocation to Artemis (Euploia) 
by Leukios, a physician, who prays for a safe voyage homeward for Dexter, 
the governor, named in the Latin inscription above. No. 28, partly in 
Latin and partly in Greek, gives the cursus honorum of Q. Roscius Sexti 
f. Pompeius Falco, proconsul of Asia about 128 A. d. — E. L. Hicks, The 
Collection of Ancient Marbles at Leeds (pp. 255-70 ; pi. xiii, 2 cuts and 
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facsimiles). These antiquities were obtained in Greece about 1815, and 
came into possession of the Leeds Philosophical Society in 1863-4. The 
text of the inscriptions (9 in number) is given. No. 3, on a statue base, 
gives the name of the sculptor Hephaistion, son of Myron (about 90 b. c.) ; 
thesubjectofJVb.^(200B.c.)isgivenbyBoeckh:/*%a6a«<PameiiV(mi;res 
delata ad Eretrienses utiroXiv iKKXrjTov quorum hoe deeretum est ( CIG, 2265). 
The marbles comprise an altar (dedicated to Aphrodite Timuchos, about 
200 B. c.) ; wall-stone, statue-base (see above), stele with inscribed decree, 
sepulchral stele (probably from Rheneia) ; sepulchral altar adorned with 
delicate carvings ; a second sepulchral stele, fourth century b. c, with 
elaborate akroteria ; amphora in low relief, details filled out with paint- 
ing ; a third sepulchral stele (pi. xm) probably of fifth century b. c. (e/. 
Ant. Denkm. des Inst, i, pi. xxx. i), on which is represented a female 
figure standing to right, the diploidion gathered into a fold upon her 
bosom ; fragments of two marble doors, showing in marble the bronze nails 
and the gorgoneion, and belonging to the Hellenistic period; an Ionic cap- 
ital ; a head of Medusa (ef. Friedrichs-Wolters, No. 1559) of Roman date. — 
W. M. Flindees Petrie, The Egyptian Bases of Greek History (pp. 271- 
77 ; pi. xiv). Egypt has done for the prehistoric ages of Greece the same 
great ofiice of conservator which she has performed for the historic period. 
The discoveries of Naukratis and Daphnai give a firm footing for the chro- 
nology of Greek pottery back to 650 b. c. ; those at Kahun, up to 1100 
B. c. ; those at Tell-el-Yuhudiyeh, Gurob, and Abusir, very much earlier 
data, some of which point to a Grseco-Libyan league before 1400 b. c. The 
general results of Mr. Petrie's excavations are : {1) That we have dated the 
Greeh pottery to within a generation as far as 600 b. c. ,- (;g) that we have dated 
it to within a century as far baek as I4OO s. C; (3) that we have tangible re- 
mains of the Greek or Libyo-Akhaian invasions of Egypt as far as this period; 
and (4) that we have pushed back the hazy and speculative region to before 
2000 B. G, and shown some reasons for looking to a rise of European civili- 
zation before 2500 b. a — A. H. Smith, The Making of Pandora (pp. 278- 
83 ; pis. XI, XII ; 2 cuts). The writer argues that the scene on the sculp- 
tured drum of the later temple of Artemis at Ephesos, now in the British 
Museum, does not represent the story of Alkestis (Robert, Thanatos), nor 
the Judgment of Paris (Benndorf, Bull. d. Comm. arch. com. di Roma, 1886, 
p. 54), but the making and sending forth of Pandora as conceived by 
Hesiod. The various other representations of the latter scene are exam- 
ined, and the conclusion drawn that the figures are respectively [Athena, 
not preserved] Hephaistos, Eros, Pandora, Hermes, a goddess (probably 
Hera, but perhaps Peitho), Zeus [seated figure, preserved only in part]. 
The open lips of Hermes probably suggest that the god is breathing the 
gift of speech to Pandora (Hesiod, Op. et D.. 79).— G. C. Richards, Two 
9 
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Greek Reliefs (pp. 284—5). In the basrelief of Hellenistic times from Her- 
culaneum, now in Naples (Harrison and Verrall, Mythology, etc., p. 545), 
representing the Nymphs, or Charites, etc., the diminutive female figure 
at the end is inscribed TEAONNHZOZ : this probably stands, not for a 
single individual but for a community (Telos ; cf. Halonnesos, etc.) dedi- 
cating the relief. Similarly may we explain the small figure in the 
archaic relief published by Lechat (Bull, de corr. hellinique, 1889). — T. W. 
Allen, Fourteenth Century Tachygraphy (pp. 286-93 ; pis. ix, x). (1) A 
transcript of the tachygraphical passages in Vatic. MS. Regina 181 (writ- 
ten in 1364, containing the medical works of Actuarius), with explana- 
tions. It appears that there were new developments in tachygraphy after 
the tenth century. (2) A table of the abbreviations with explanations, 
preserved in the ms. p. 284 r. (3) The transcript of an unintelligible 
passage. — E. A. Gardner, AV. Lorinq, G. C. Eichards, W. J. Wood- 
HOTJSE, The Theatre at Megalopolis (pp. 294-98 ; 2 cuts [plans]). Plans 
and section with explanations, provisionally published, of the theatre. 
The view is expressed that the discoveries at this theatre are fatal to 
Dorpfeld's theory, that no raised stage existed in the Greek theatre of 
any period, and the writers assert that they have so far seen no reason for 
assigning the stage to a later period than the auditorium, known to be of 
fourth century construction. [But see Class. Rev., 1891, p. 285, where a 
statement appears, signed by Dorpfeld, Gardner, and Loring, which records 
the fresh evidence and may be regarded as superseding the premature conclu- 
sions of the Hellenic Journal. — Ed.] — W. Loring, A New Portion of the 
Edict of Diocletian from Megalopolis (pp. 299-342). This fragment, dis- 
covered in 1890, is the most considerable that has appeared since the first 
publication of the Edict by Mommsen in 1851, both from its extent (255 
lines) and from the large proportion of it which is entirely new. The most 
important new parts are: Col. 1. 11. 1-3, 49-60 (which set the prices for 
mills, sieves ; it comes between eh. xv and xvi, CIL) ; Col. ii, 11. 1-18 (on 
colors (?), needles (?), rates for carriage, fodder, down, pens and ink, cloth- 
ing; it comes between ch. xv and xvi, CIL) ; Col.iv, 11. 1-50 (on garments 
and weaving, linen, etc. ; it comes between ch. xvi and xvii, GIL) ; not to 
speak of many single words. The annotations are profuse. — Cecil Smith, 
Orphic Myths on Attic Vases (pp. 343-51 ; 2 cuts). On a red-figured hy- 
dria in the British Museum (n. e. 818— from Rhodes, of Athenian origin, 
and of fourth century date) is a sketchily -drawn scene representing the de- 
vouring of a boy by a Thracian, in the presence of Dionysos and a second 
Thracian who flees in terror. By a prolepsis common in vase-painting 
we probably have here : (1) the infant Zagreus torn in pieces by the Titans 
— one of the most characteristic legends in the mystic-orgiastic Thracian 
cult which in Athens took root in the form of the Orphic mysteries ; (2> 
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the impending destruction of the Titans; and (3) the outcome of it all, 
the new Dionysos. The Zagreus myth is not elsewhere found in vase-paint- 
ings : the sectarian and exclusive character of the Orphic cult is the rea- 
son why Orphic subjects are rare in Athenian art-types, since no great 
artist would probably have had them prominently before his notice. In- 
deed, the personality of Orpheus comes but seldom into Greek art. Heyde- 
mann has drawn up a list of vases representing Orpheus (a) playing to 
the Thracian women, and (b) meeting his death at their hands {Arch. 
Zeit, 1868, p. 3) ; to this list the writer adds three new vase-paintings. 
By a comparison with the Acropolis kylix {JUS, ix, pi. vi — probably by 
Euphronios, 500 b. c), he discovers an unusual fixity in type, and he sug- 
gests that some great painter of the sixth century b. c. may have treated 
the subject. Furtwangler's theory, that Aischylos, in his Sassarides, in- 
spired the conception and Polygnotos created the art-form of it, is diifi- 
cult to accept, because of the date of the Acropolis kylix, which certainly 
precedes the production of the Bassarides. — Notices of Books. Ramsay, 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor (W.W.) ; Cotsz^, Die Attischen Grab- 
reliefs (P. G.); Wernicke, Die Griechischen Vasen mit Lieblings-namen 
(P. G.) ; Imhoof-Blumee, Griechische Munzen (W. W.) ; Svoronos, 
Numismatique de la OrUe andenne (W. W.) ; Bury, History of the Later 
Roman Empire, from Arcadius to Irene (A. G.). J. h. weight. 

MITTHEILUNGEN D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Tol. XVI. No. 2. 1891.— P. Wolters, 
The Athena Hygieia of Pyrros (pi. 6 ; 2 cuts). The story told by Pliny 
{NH, 22. 43, cf 34. 81) about the Splanchnoptes dedicated by Perikles 
is not to be connected with the report given by Plutarch {Perikles, 13) 
that Perikles dedicated a statue of Athena Hygieia. The base, still in situ 
at the southeast corner of the Propylaia, cannot belong to the statue dedi- 
cated by Perikles. The inscription (Loewy, No. 53, CIA, i, 335) men- 
tions the Athenians, not Perikles, and the base was evidently made to 
correspond to the level of the Propylaia after the original plan of the 
architect was given up. The base was, then, made after the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war, but, judging from the lettering of the inscription, 
not long after the beginning. The occasion- of the dedication of the statue 
by the Athenians may have been the cessation of the pest. The altar to 
the east of the base of Pyrros was probably the altar of Athena Hygieia, 
and was erected soon after the building of the Propylaia. The statue 
by Pyrros was a votive offering, not a cult-statue. The previous hypo- 
theses concerning the type of this statue are shown to be groundless. — A. 
Thumb, Inscriptions from the Greek Islands. 20 inscriptions from Thera 
are published (chiefly fragmentary) votive or sepulchral. No. 1 is hon- 
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orary. A corrected reading of an inscription from los (Ross, Inscript. 
ined.. No. 93) is given. From Amorgos 12 inscriptions, besides the marks 
on some Roman tiles, are published. The inscriptions are chiefly sepul- 
chral, of late date, and fragmentary. No. 10 is an honorary decree of 
Arkesine in honor of Alexion son of Dionysios. No. 11 appears to be 
part of an account. No. 12 is a collection of inscriptions upon vase- 
handles in Arkesine. — B. Sauer, The ayaXfw. of the Archermos-base (8 
cuts). Comparison of several archaic Nike-figures shows that the Delian 
Nike could not fit the base with the Archermos-inscription. The only kind 
of figure represented in archaic art that would fit the base is a sitting 
quadruped. As Mikkiades and Archermos were Chians, perhaps the 
figure dedicated by them was the heraldic beast of Chios, the sphinx. — 
A. CoNZE, Hermes-Kadmilos (cut) (e/. Athen. Mitth., 1887, p. 202 ff). A 
fragmentary marble relief in the British Museum is published. Kybele, 
a bearded draped divinity, and Hermes occupy the right end of the relief 
Above Kybele are two Korybantes. The upper left-hand part is occu- 
pied by the prow of a ship and a small nude figure. Below this the stone 
is broken. The missing part doubtless represented the mariner who dedi- 
cated the relief — G. Webee, The Subterranean. Course of the Lykos near 
Kolossai (2 cuts). Herodotos (vii. 30) says that the river Lykos disap- 
pears for five stadia near Kolossai. Modern writers have accepted and 
tried to explain this phenomenon. The statement of Herodotos is incor- 
rect. Such a tunnel never existed. The river flows through a deep gorge, 
in the upper part of which it has worn several short tunnels through the 
limestone rock, The town of Kolossai had an excellent natural citadel. 
In the neighborhood are many gravestones of peculiar form (cut). The 
inscriptions (one is published) forbid strangers to make use of the graves 
under penalty of a fine to be paid to the tamieion. — A. Bruecknee, The 
Realm of Pallas (pi. 7 ; 4 cuts). A red-figured vase from the Akropolis 
(cut after "E-^.'Apx-, 1885, pis. 11, 12), belonging tq the period before 480, 
represents the combat of Theseus and the Minotaur in the presence of the 
four kings, Oeneus, Pallas, Nisos, and Lykos. The story of these four 
sons of Pandion originated in the time of Peisistratos. The realm of Pal- 
las was the whole Paralia. The centre of his power, the deme Pallene, 
is found, afl;er careful discussion of ancient authorities, inscriptions (several 
of which are published), and topographic peculiarities, to have been near 
Koropi, where the remains of an ancient settlement are found. Here was 
the scene of the defeat and death of Eurystheus, and of the victory of 
Peisistratos over the army of his opponents. Here was also the temple of 
Athene Pallenis, under whose guidance Peisistratos was brought to Athens. 
The deme Agnus lay near Pallene, at Markopoulo.— Th. Mommsen, In- 
scription from Apameia. This fragmentary Latin inscription relates to 
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the Asian year. It supplements the inscriptions previously known ( CI6, 
3902 b, 3957) containing letters of the proconsul PauUus Fabius Maxi- 
mus (A.U.C. 744-758) giving an arrangement of the year hardly different 
from that of the Julian calendar. — S. Selivanov, Supplement to inedited 
Rhodian Inscriptions. Emendations and supplements to the inscriptions, 
Athen. Mitih., 1891, xvi, pp. 107-126. Two sepulchral inscriptions are 
published, one of which mentions OvyaTpoTrota. — J. Wackeenagel, J.iAen.. 
Mittheilungen XVI, p. 112. The inscription published in the article re- 
ferred to is here read and explained differently, uajj/i rot,' 'iSayaeveis ■Kotqua 

hiva kXeos €iij Zev{i) Be viv octtis TryjixaCvoi XuwX-q 6ivq. — E. SzANTO, The 

Rock Outlook near Smyrna. The place hitherto explained as a fortified 
post of observation on the rock (Felswarte) near the " Homeric " town of 
Smyrna, is here explained as a sacred place for sacrifices. — M. Mayer, 
Myron's Perseus. Pliny {NH, iv. 57) says (Myron) fecit . . . et Perseum 
et pristas. The pristae have been explained in various ways. The sim- 
ple translation would be " sawyers " or " carpenters," and this is here 
adopted. Myron, then, represented Perseus (and his mother Danae) 
being put in a box by carpenters. Vase-paintings representing similar 
scenes are cited. — Supplement to Athen. Mittheilungen XV, p. 332. The 
smaller inscription from Magnesia on the Maiandros is given in a more 
correct form. — Correction of a reference, Athen. Mitth, XV, p. 862 (P. W.). 
— Literature. — Discoveries. Discoveries at Athens, Mykenai, Tiryns, 
Mideia (?), Epidauros, Megalopolis, Lepreon and Magnesia on the Maian- 
dros are described (see News). Four fragmentary inscriptions from 
Thessaly and five from Salouichi are published — Reports of Sittings. 

HAROLD N. FOWLER. 

REVUE DES ETUDES GRECQUES. Vol. III. 1890. Oct-Dec— H. 

Weil, On certain fragments of Sophokles. Emendations of Fragg. 598, 
142, 140, 532, 672, 788, 174, 334, 864, 327, 378, 221.— S. Reikach, The 
Pythian Oracle at Delphoi: Answer to the People of Magnesia (pi.). An 
inscription (48 lines) discovered at Magnesia ad Maeandrum in July 1890, 
is here published, with explanatory notes. It is an ex-voto to Dionysos, 
offered at about the time of the Christian era by one Apollonios MokoUes 
relating to a miraculous event that occurred in the fourth or third century 
B. c. (c/. Journal, vol. vi, p. 552). — Th. Reinach, The Kings of Comma- 
gene (pi., monument of Philopappos at Athens). By the aid mainly of the 
inscription of Nemrtid-Dagh (best edited in Humann-Puchstein, Reisen in 
Klein-Asien und Nord Syrien, 1890), the writer makes many inferences as 
to the personality, history, activity of more than 30 persons connected with 
the family of Antiochos I. A convenient genealogical table is appended. — 
H. Omont, The " Typieon " of the Monastery of St. Nicolas di Casole near 
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Otratdo: notice of MS. c. Ill, 17 of Turin (Royal Library). Palseographic 
notes on this MS. of offices in use at this monastery (1174 A. D.). Mar- 
ginal and other notes in this ms. supply the names of the abbots from 1099 
to 1392, and give varied information as to the history of the monastery 
within those years. The MS. also contains a poem, here printed, on the 
abbots ; and various notes on the library, with the names of the borrowers 
of the books (mainly liturgical), and rules as to the use of books and as to 
copyists, with fines. — C. Bellaique, Three Lectures on Ancient Music by 
M. Bourgault Du Coudray. — Chronique. Epigeaphical Bulletin (B. 
Haussoullier). Account of the contents of Inscriptiones Graecae Siciliae 
et Italiae, addiiis Oraeeis Oalliae Hispaniae Britaniae Germaniae In- 
scriptionibus . . . ed. G. Kaibel, Berlin, 1890. — Letter peo:m Greece 
(D. Bpkelas]), on politics. — Proceedings of the Association for the En- 
couragement of Greek Studies. — Annual Bibliography (1889-90). — The 
'AO-qvamv TToXiTiia of Aristotle (B. Haussoullier). — The New Fragments of 
the Antiope of Euripides (H. Weil). Text and emendations. 

Yol. IV. 1891. Jan.-April. — G. Maspero, Address as President of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Greek Studies in France, April 2, 1891 
(pp. vi-ix). — P. GiRARD, Secretary, Report on important publications 
(Croiset, Histoire de la litterature grecque; Dareste, Haussoullier and Th. 
Reinach, Recueildes Inscriptions Juridiques Grecques; Omont, Facsimiles 
des mss. grecques; Max Egger, Dion. Halic. sur Lysias; Cougny, Anthol. 
Pal. IV.; Tardieu, translation of Strabo; Th. Rein&ch, Mithridates Eupa- 
tor; E. Pottier, Les Statuettes de terre mite dans Vantiquite; Sakkelion, 

Catal.desmas deSaint-Jeande Patmos; Latyschev, iJee. d. inscriptions 

grecques de la region du Bospore Oimmirien; Diirrbach, L'Orateur Lycurgue; 
Monceaux and Laloux, Olympia; Kanellakis, XiaKo. avaXeKra). — R. de 
Tascher, Ionic Oults in Attika, and the Beginnings of Athenian History ( pp . 
1-24). The spread of certain cults (chiefly of Apollo and Poseidon) in 
Attika, from the east to the west, and from the coast inland, appears to con- 
firm Curtius's theory of the Ionic origin of the Attic Greeks. — S. Levi, 
Greece and India (pp. 25-45). Popular sketch of ancient contact between 
Greece and India, as shown in Hindu vocabulary, coins, inscriptions, his- 
torical writers, science, literature (drama, romance). — A. H. SxYCE,Greek 
Inscriptions from, Egypt (pp. 46-57). Mainly graffiti. No. I. 1-4, from 
Debbabiyeh, are of -Trpoo-Kw^ytiaTa of various persons some of whom have 
new names; the dates are 198(?), 221, 232 a. d. No. II. 1-7 are from a 
cemetery near Assuan, on the west bank of the Nile ; they are on very peculiar 
coffins or sarcophagi, and are interesting as being Greek (or Latin) names 
with Egyptian patronymics. No. III. 1-41 are mainly from near Silsilis 
and Heschan, where upon the rocks are also carved many similar inscrip- 
tions in hieroglyphics, demotic, Phoenician, not to speak of single Cypriote 
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and Carian graffiti. They are of late date and very brief. No. IV. 1-10 
are from near Ekhmin: 1-3 are of a sort of hunting club that kept up a 
menagerie and had a hunter-in-chief at their head. In No. F. 1-2 a corrected 
reading is offered of the inscriptions already published in the Revue, 1888, 
p. 311. No. FJgives six brief inscriptions from tombs near Deir el-Zosseir ; 
one is in Cypriote characters, and near it was found a Carian inscription, 
not however here copied. — Ch. Baeon, On the Unity of Composition in the 
Phaidros of Plato (pp. 58-62). — Notes and Documents. H. Omont, The 
Publication of Montfaucon's Palceographia Grceea. Text of the contracts 
made by Montfaucon, in 1708, with three Parisian publishers, and with 
his engraver (Giffard, Jr.), for the issue of this work. — H. Omont, Mont- 
faucon and I'imperium orientale of Banduri. Letter from Montfaucon show- 
ing the aid rendered by him to Banduri. — E. Legeand, Unpublished 
poems of Theodore Prodromos. Introductory remarks, and texts of seven 
short poems from the copy of " Alphonsus Atheniensis " (about 1473). — E. 
Legeand, Contributions to the biography of Simon Portus. — Th. Reinach, 
The Drakonian Constitution and that of b. c. 411, according to Aristotle. 
The author, with J. W. Headlam, rejects ch. 4 of Aristotle's Respub. Athen. 
(Ed. Kenyon) as unhistoric, probably not an interpolation into Aris- 
totle's text [see, however, below, p. 368], but composed about the close of 
the Peloponnesian war and inserted into the documents from which Aris- 
totle subsequently drew. Several new readings are proposed. — Miscel- 
lanies. A Greek poem on the death of Louis XVI, of 53 lines printed in the 
"E^i/Ziepts, Vienna, Jan. 28, 1793. — Lettee feom Gbeece (D. B[ikelas]), 
on the political situation. — Peoceedings of the Association. — Notices 
OF Books. Buey, Nemean odes of Pindar; Demetrius Gr. Camporoglou, 
'laropca Twv 'AOijvalmv. TovpKOKparia. Tlep. wp. To/ji,. A'. 

May- Juue. — G. A. Costomieis, Studies on the unpublished works of ancient 
Greek medical writers: III series, ix. Alexander the Sophist (perhaps b. 
60 b. c). X. Timotheos the grammarian (ab. 480 or 710 a. D.). xi. Leon 
the philosopher : hewasemperorof theEastin 886 a. d. xii. Theophanes 
Nonnos, of the tenth century, xiii. To, i<j>68ia tov diroSiy^uoCiTos, a transla- 
tion from the Arabic of Abu Djafar's Zad el-Mougafir, about 1000 a. d. 
There are 22 Mss. of this work, of which a long account is here given, but 
only one of the Arabic original (in Dresden). — G. Schlumbeegee, Un- 
published Byzantine Seals : Ilseries (29 cuts). Here are published 68 seals, 
for the most part of the tenth or eleventh century, and none earlier than 
the seventh century : they come from different parts of the Byzantine 
empire, and belonged to various civil and ecclesiastical functionaries (arch- 
bishops, bishops, deacons, neophytes, notaries, commissioners, hypatoi, osti- 
arii, etc.). No. 34 is very interesting: it is the seal of Nicolas, patriarch 
of Constantinople (either Nicolas I Mysticus — patriarch 896-908 and 912- 
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25, or Nicolas II Chrysobergos, 982-95), upon which is the impression of 
the seal of Julian, metropolitan of Seleukeia. This is the only known 
instance of one seal officially countersigned by another. Possibly, how- 
ever, the older patriarchal seal was used by Julian simply in lack of a 
better plan. — Th. Reinach, Aristotle or Kritias f In the newly discovered 
'AOrjvaiiov 7ro\iT€ca three passages are distinctly to recognized as interpola- 
tions, viz. : (1) c. 4 (Kenyon), on the constitution of Drako ; (2) c. 8 ad 
init., on the electoral system introduced by Solon; and (3) the larger part 
of c. 25, oh the r61e played by Themistokles in the humiliation of the Areo- 
pagos. The first and second passages give an account of arrangements 
that are an anachronism and that strongly resemble those adopted by the 
oligarchic revolutionaries in 411 B. c. The third passage tells a story that 
might well be invented by an upholder of the Areopagos. Neither of these 
three passages is referred to as Aristotelian by Plutarch or the lexico- 
graphers ; hence they must be regarded as interpolations made from mar- 
ginal notes into the archetype ofB. M. papyrus No. 131. The author from 
whom these marginal notes were drawn was probably Kritias, the chief of 
the Thirty, who is known to have written iroXireiai of the Lacedemonians, 
Thessalians, and Athenians. — P. Giraed, Thespis and the Origin of Tragedy. 
After reviewing in detail the literary evidence (names of plays ascribed to 
Thespis, and various biographical data), the author infers that the distinc- 
tive work of Thespis was the introduction of national legends as themes for 
dramatic representation, and the judicious invention and use of means by 
which scenic illusion was heightened (white masks, red for men, etc.). His 
plays can by no means have been primitive or rudimentary in character. 
— Notes and Documents. T. 'R\m.^Acu\, An Archaic Inscription from Ar- 
gos. Certain emendations are proposed in an inscription published by 
Frohner, Mev. Arch., and a translation offered. — A. E. Contoleon, Inscrip- 
tions from Asia Minor. Three inscriptions from Thyateira are here printed 
in minuscule : they are honorary and belong to the second century a. d. — 
H. Omont, Note on a portrait of Manuel Chrysoloras in the Louvre (plate). 
This is the only authentic portrait extant of this scholar and diplomat. — 
The Will of Nil Damilas, dated April 22, 1417. The text of the will of 
this member of the Cretan family of the Damilas who was the first printer 
of a Greek book is given here in full, with notes. — An Unpublished Bull of 
Gabriel, patriarch ofAchrida. A picturesque account is given of Gabriel's 
visit to Tubingen in August 1587, with the text of the encyclical letter 
that he bore (signed by 31 prelates), and that of his letter of introduction 
from Pope Sixtus V to King Stephen of Poland. The bull here printed is 
that by which Gabriel appoints a certain Jeremiah metropolitan of Prilip 

{HfXaywvCw Kol IXepXcdirou). — ChroNIQUE. AeCH.EOLOGICAL BULLETIN. 

Text of the convention between France and Greece relating to the exea- 
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vation of Delphi. Brief report of recent discoveries at Athens, Rhamnous, 
Eretria,Thespiai, Lykosoura, Epidauros, Melos, Niausta (Thrace), Kertch, 
Magnesia ad Maeandrum, etc. (T. R.). — Letter prom Greece (D. B.). — 
News: JVec7'ofo5r2/(Schliemann, Simonides) ; Academies; Learned Societies ; 
ArchcBological Schools, etc. (Russian at Constantinople) ; Miscellaneous (sale 
of the Gr6au collection, etc.). — Notices of Books. Fr. Cauer, HatAris- 
totelesdieSchriftvomStaatderAthenergeschriehenf (H.W[eil]) ; Mahaffy, 
A Hidory of Greek Classical Literature (T. R[einach]) ; Cantarelli, J 
Motaci Spartani (Am. H.) ; Bonnet, Qu'est-ee que la philologief (T. R.) ; 
C. H. Young, Erchia, a deme of Attica. — Corrigenda. 

July-Sept. — Th. Reinach, Herndas the Mimographer. Semi-popular 
account of the recently discovered poems of this writer, after Kenyon and 
Rutherford, with spirited abstracts of the contents of the six longer mimes : 
there are also a few original observations. — Ch. Em. Ruelle, Aristotle's 
problems in music. Careful translation, with prefatory notice and foot- 
notes, critical and exegetical, of § 19 of Aristotle irepl Trpo/SXrj/jidTmv (Bek- 
ker, pp. 917°-923^). — S. Reinach, Two inscriptions from Asia Minor, i. 
Fragment of a compact between the people of Agai and Olyrapos (of the 
closing years of the fourth century B. c.) with reference to the impost on 
small cattle. This short inscription supplies the following new words to 
Greek lexicography: «repos ("ram"), apv-qai ("ewe"), xt,iJL(upa<s ("she- 
goat"), ItoKov ("young animal;" cf. draXos), and adds to our knowledge 
of the Aeolic dialect in Asia Minor, ii. The Sanctuary of the Erythraean 
Sibyl. In ancient writers, two traditions as to the origin of Herophile, 
the so-called Erythraean Sybil, are reported: the first makes her birth- 
place Marpessos in the Troad ; the second, Erythrai opposite Chios. In 
an inscription recently discovered (first published in 'ApfjLovla, Smyrna, 
July, 1891) from the latter place we find an epigraphic record of the 
second tradition, dating from the second century a. d. The inscrip- 
tion, of 16 elegiac lines, probably not an epitaph, but set up near a 
statue of the Sibyl in her shrine at Erythrai, represents the aged Sibyl 
as speaking of her lineage, long life, and labors. The phrasing of the 

inscription (Trarpis 8 'ovk aWrj, /lovvrj Se /jlol iarlv 'Epv^pai) shows that a 

protest is here offered against the Marpessos tradition, as preserved by 
Pans., X. 12. 6. The new Erythros mentioned in the inscription as the 
reviver and restorer of Erythrai may be Lucius Verus (about 165 a. d.). 
— Al. Sorlin Dorigny, An Alexandrine phylactery against nose-bleed 
(cut). This amulette, a small oval bronze disk, apparently of the third 
or fourth century A. d., was found at Kyzikos. On it are represented 
(obv.) the sun and moon, a lion, a woman, (rev.) a mounted warrior, a 
fleeing angel, a woman, with several legends, hortatory and cabalistic : a 
reference to nose-bleed is alone seen in the word APA- A'4>, supposed to 
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be formed from root Ra'aph (f\^). — Notes and Documents. A.. E. Con- 
TOLEON, Unpublished Greek Inscriptions. Here are published five hono- 
rary inscriptions ; No. 1, from Thyateira is to a Seleucid ; No. 2 (Philadel- 
pheia) is a rescript of the emperor Caracalla. Nos. J/., 5 are from Sa- 
mothrake. — H. de la Ville de Mirmont, Notes on Apollonios of 
Rhodes. Critical and explanatory notes, with emendations, on Argon. 
1. 566-7 ; ir. 743-5 ; in. 847 ; iv. 289, 308.— Epigraphical Bulletin.^ (Th. 
R[einach]). a list is given of recent periodicals, treatises and collections 
(1889, 1890). From these a bibliography of inscriptions there treated is 
made up, the arrangement being geographical. The more important in- 
scriptions are marked by an asterisk. — Notices of Books. Cucuel, Platon, 
Apologie de Soerate (T. E.) ; Ch. Baron, Le pronom relatif et la conjon- 
tion en grec, etc. (T. R.) ; C. Baron, De Platonis dieendi genere (Roberto) ; 
E. AvDOvm, Dialectes grees litteraires (C E. R.); Guides Joanne : Grhce. 
2" partie (T. R.). j. h. wright. 



' We desire to call the especial attention of our readers to this Bulletin as giving 
ample and intelligible information about the literature of recent discoveries in Greek 
Epigraphy, not elsewhere to be found in so condensed and convenient a form. — Ed. 



